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Art. XXIV. — Illustrations of I he Languages called Zand and Pahlavi ; 
by John Rosier, Esq.., late Member of Council at Bombay, 
M.R.A.S., i,c. 

Read July 1, 1837. 

Introductory Remarks, ry Professor Wilson, 
Director of the R.A.S. 

A paper has been entrusted to me for communication to the 
Society by one of i(s members, Mr. Romer, which offers some valu- 
able contributions towards the determination of a question of con- 
siderable difficulty and great literary importance, — the authenticity 
of the Zand and Pahlavi languages, as they appear in the religious 
writings of the Parsis. A very wide and irrecohcilcable difference of 
opinion has prevailed, and continues to prevail, with regard to the 
genuine or fictitious character of these dialects, and every thing 
which tends to establish either beyond the possibility of contro- 
versy, cannot fail to be interesting to the Society and the public. 

Without proposing to enter into a detail of the views which 
have been advocated by the eminent Orientalists who have expressed 
their sentiments on cither side of the di«oute, a brief notice of their 
conclusions may perhaps be of use i. rr jailing to our recollection 
the principal points under discussion. 

For our first accurate knowledge of the religious books of the 
Parsis of Gujarat, we arc indebted, as is well known, to Anquctil 
du Perron. Both in his translation of the Zand avasta, and in 
some separate dissertations published in the M6moires de l'Acad^mie 
des Inscriptions, Monsieur du Perron has maintained the authen- 
ticity and high antiquity of the Zand and Pahlavi languages, in 
which those works are composed. The former he asserts to have 
been the spoken language of the countries between the Caspian and 
Black Sea, and of the upper part of Mesopotamia, or, in a word, 
of Northern Media, several centuries before the a:ra of Christianity. 
Pahlavi, according to him, was also spoken in the countries between 
Dilem, Mazanderan, and Farsistan, at least as far back as the date 
of Zoroaster, the reputed author of the Zand avasta. 

These assertions of Du Perron were strenuously opposed by 
Richardson, in the Preface to his Persian T /i< tionary, who treats the 
claims of the Zand especially with great contempt, asserting it to be 
an invention of the Parsi priests ; a barbarous jargon ; a lingua- 
Franca, culled from the dialects of every surrounding country, 
vol.. iv. 2 n 
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Sir William Jones, in bis Discourse on the Persians, addressed to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, expresses his opinion that no genuine 
books in Zand or Pahlavi exist, and that the dialect of the Gabrs 
is a late invention of their priests, subsequent, at least, to the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Persia ; the Pahlavi abounding with verbal 
nouns and infinitives, evidently formed on the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar, and the Zand, consisting of six or seven Sanskrit words in 
every ten. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy, in his work on the origin and allinity of 
the principal languages of Asia and Europe, after a full examina- 
tion of what had been urged in favour of the genuineness of the 
languages of the Parsi writings, concurs entirely with Sir William 
Jones, and asserts that his conclusion of their beiug late inventions, 
is incontrovertible. The Zand, be says, is a pretended language 
invented by the Parsi priests, and never actually spoken or written 
by any people upon the face of the earth. The same remarks, he 
adds, apply with still greater force to Pahlavi. 

Air. Erskiue, in a letter to Sir John Malcolm, on the sacred 
books and religion of the Parsis, in the second volume of the Bom- 
bay Transactions, so far differs, from the preceding, that he appears 
not to regard the Zand as a fabrication, though he sees no reason 
to believe that it was ever a spoken language within the limits of 
the Persian empire. He concludes it to have been a dialect of 
Sanskrit current in some part of India, and employed by the Parsi 
priests exclusively, in the composition of their sacred books. The 
Pahlavi he concurs with Sir William Jones in considering as a dia- 
lect of Persian, spoken on the confines of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and much intermixed with Syriac and Arabic. The date of the 
compilation of the Vendidad he refers to the osra of Ardashir 
Babegau, or about a. d. 229, when the imperfect remains of the 
lost volumes of Zoroaster were written down from the recitation of 
aged Mobeds and Dasturs. Even Mr. Erskine, therefore, entertains 
an opinion, not very favourable to the authenticity of the only mo- 
numents in which the Zand and Pahlavi are said to be preserved. 

The English authorities arc, therefore, unanimously opposed to 
the antiquity of the sacred writings of the Parsis, and to the genu- 
ineness of the languages in which they are composed. On the 
other hand, the Continental writers are equally unanimous in advo- 
cating their authenticity. Adelung, in his Mithridates, advances, in 
opposition to Richardson, that the invention of the languages is 
contrary to all probability, and that the Zand must be considered 
as a real language, which was once actually spoken. The Baron de 
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Sacy has attempted to explain various ancient inscriptions found 
in Persia, upon the principle of their being in the Pahlavi language ; 
and Grotefcnd and SL Martin have attempted to read some of the 
arrow-head inscriptions, on the supposition that they arc written in 
Zand. The late Professor Haskc, in reply especially to Mr. Erskine, 
lias published a defence of the authenticity of the Zand and Pnblavi 
languages, the principal arguments of which arc comprehended in a 
letter to Mr, Elphinstoue, which is published in the Transactions of 
the lloyal Asiatic Society. Professor Haskc maintains, that, the 
Zand was a living language, the spoken language of Media, and that 
the Vendidad, as it exists, was composed before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great j farther he docs not pr^nd to go, nor does he 
undertake to decide the date of Zoroaster, to whom he ascribes the 
authorship of the work. Mr. Kaske's views seem to have been im- 
plicitly adopted on the continent. M. Burnouf, at Paris, has litho- 
graphed the text of the Vcndidad, and has published two volumes 
of an elaborate translation of, and commentary upon, the Yashna ; 
and Professor 13opp has taken the Zand for the basis of an exten- 
sive comparative grammar of it, with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic tongues. It is evident, therefore, that these last two 
writers consider the question as decided, or they would not devote 
their time and talents to such laborious illustrations of the Zand 
and Pa'-'avi languages. 

Notwithstanding, however, the asserted opinion of Continental 
scholars, or the inference that is to be drawn from the labours in 
which they have engaged, it is impossible, in the face of the asser- 
tions and reasonings of our own equally eminent Orientalists, to feel 
quite convinced that the former arc in the right j and it is obvious, 
that the subject requires farther and i re deliberate investigation. 
One of the chief means for the accomplishment of this object is, 
access to the original texts, so as to comprehend, generally, the 
structure of the language, without being obliged to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, which, in the present stale of the study, must be, as 
M. Burnouf admits, necessarily imperfect. Some notion of its 
principles may, however, be possibly collected from the careful in- 
spection of passages from the Parsi works, and from their collation 
with modern Persian) and it is this facility which Mr. Itomer 
proposes to furnish, in the communication to which the attention of 
the Society is now invited. 
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Mn. IIomeu's Illustrations. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy, in his " Researches iuto the Origin and 
Aflinity of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe," after an able 
examination, p. 169, et seq., of the different opinions maintained by 
Orientalists, as to whether the languages known among the modern 
Parsis by the names of Pahlavi and Zand are genuine tongues, 
formerly spoken in Persia, or nothing better than fabricated jargons, 
closes this part of his argument in the following words : " If, there- 
fore, no proof can be adduced to establish the authenticity and 
antiquity of the Parsi books, it necessarily follows, that they cannot 
be received as evidence of the existence and antiquity of the lan- 
guages named Zend and Pehlevi. The opinion, consequently, of 
Sir William Jones cannot be controverted j for he remarks, — ' This 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, which they 
pretend to be that of Zerdesht, and of which Bahman gave me a 
variety of written specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Musulman invasion ; for, although it 
may be possible that a few of their sacred books were preserved, as 
he nsed to assert, in sheets of lead or copper, at the bottom of 
wells, near Yezd j yet, as the conquerors had not only a spiritual 
but a political interest, in persecuting a warlike, robust and indignant 
race of irreconcilable conquered subjects, a long time must have 
elapsed before the hidden scriptures could have been safely brought 
to light, and few, who could perfectly understand them, must then 
have remained; but as they continued to profess amongst them- 
selves the religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the 
Miibeds to supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator 
by new compositions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and 
partly from such moral and religious knowledge as they learned, 
most probably among the Christians with whom they had 
intercourse.' " 

The means of satisfactorily determining this question .vould, 
perhaps, be a present of some value to the literary world. I do 
not, however, presume to offer myself as competent to such an under- 
taking ; but being in possession of some materials, the application 
of which may assist in throwing light on the subject by the mode 
of using them, I have not deemed myself precluded from laying 
them before the public in the shape thought most perspicuous, from 
considerations of my humble pretensions to Oriental knowledge, and 
this the more especially, since 1 shall confine myself to this single 
object, obtruding little as opinions of my own. 
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In explanation of the plan of comparison adopted in this paper, 
and of the way I was led to believe such a mode of exposition 
might be useful to the end proposed, I would refer to the Dasiitir, 
the publication of which entirely dissipated with me, as it must have 
done with others, all doubts as to the genuineness of the tongue in 
which it is said the text is composed. The simple examination of 
what is called the original, in juxtaposition with the (misnamed) 
translation into Persian, cannot fail to convince any one acquainted 
with this language, that the Asmunt Zaban is pure invention, the 
hook having, in fact, been first written in Persian, and then trans- 
lated ir j the uncouth jargon dignified with a name from Paradise. 

The result of this proceeding with the text and alleged transla- 
tion of the Dasiitir induced me to try a similar one with the Zand 
and Pahlavi, with the view of conveying some notion of their gram- 
matical construction, if they possess any j and the extracts from 
the books in these languages, here following, have been made and 
disposed with this object. They are gi i in the Roman character, 
because, probably, few men of letters would take the trouble to 
master the alphabets employed in writing the Zand and Pahlavi, in 
order to institute a comparison between these and other languages. 
I should also add, that the transcriptions arc made from copies in 
which the Zand and Pahlavi originals arc underlined with their 
words expressed in Persian letters. I likewise subjoin a scanty spe- 
cimen of the elements of Pahlavi grammar obtained from a Dastlir, 
(it was all his store,) who professed extensive knowledge of the 
language. 

The short account of the book named Din-kard, is offered to Orien- 
talists, as bringing to their notice a work I have not seen mentioned. 

The late Mdlla Firoz, of Bombay, in a controversial work on 
the Piirsf year, called Kitfib-i-Avizhah Din, hi which he cites 
many passages from the Din-kard, quoting the third Daftar of the 
book, says, — " The translator of the Din-kard from Greek into 
Pahlavi himself states, that the original Din-kard was composed in 
the time of king Gushtdsp, and that the book now extant and 
known by this name in Pahlavi, is not the original Din-kard, that 
book having been burnt by Alexander. That translations of it into 
Greek, made by order of Alexander, and subsequently, also, by 
direction of Ardsher Babsigan, were preserved and remained in 
Persia until the Arabian conquest. That the reliques of these 
ancient and mutilated translations falling into the hands of a learned 
man, named Adarbad, he put them together to the best of his 
ability, compiling, from what remained intelligible to him of such 
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materials, a new book in the Pahlavi language. That it is neverthe- 
less doubtful, whether the Din-kard, extant, is the work of Adarbad, 
or of some other person ; but, be this as it may, it is certain the 
book was brought to India from Persia. In the text the author is 
named Muwandud, son of Bahram Mihrban ; the date of writing 
the book, the year 369 of Yazdijird, a. i>. 999. In A. y. 865, a. n. 
119(i, it was transcribed by Shaharyar Ardsher, and another copy 
appears to have been made by Mawandud Bahrain Ardsher, of 
Tiiiki'ibad, in a. y. 1009, a. d. 1639. 

In the following extract from the Vendidiid, of which work 
several passages are given in Miilla Firoz's book, Kitab-i-Awizhah 
Din, the Pahlavi version and Persian translation, with the former 
underlined in Persian letters, are by the Mullii. The Zand is not 
interlined, but the words of the text are, separately re-written in 
Gujarat! characters, by the assistance of which the subjoined tran- 
scription of it, in Roman letters, has been made and verified. 



Z. 
P. 

Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Tcr. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 

Z. 
P. 
Per. 



Pirisad Zartboshtaru 

Puhi'cI Zartohaslit 

Pursid Zurtiislit 



main! 
mixture 
in una 

lisaum 
airub 
n-shu 

Knsosh 

Nasasb 
Nasash 



sapimsta 

npziiui 

afzayiiidah 

kad ta 

umat zak 
kai an 



diitari 
diidrfr 
dadar 



Aborim-mazdam 
mill Anliuma 
az Urmazd 

gitlianani 

gailuin 

jabau 



nara 
kibiiiS 

mard 



(ipa dt'ansaiti ; 

madam dubiirad ; 
bar bidawi'd ; 



Ahorimiuazd 
dgb Aiilitiimi 
go Urmazd 

astawataiuim 

ostaluiniandan 

ostnkliwaiimaiwl 

fslm Daroklisbaiya 

ash zak Daroj 

aali An Daroj 

aad mari'id nlioramazd 

azasli gupt aiiliiiiiui 

azasli guft urmazd 



fristu 
raiuit 
mirad 



asari 

agl. tej 

go sliitab pas 



pasclu'ta 
ahir 



parairhdim 



I1K1 

lata 
lialand 

Nasosli 
Nasasb 
Nasasli 

inaklislia 

niakbsh 

inagas 

akaranim 

akin.ira 

beslumiar 



liaclia 

miu 

az 



piirainstiiii oapilamaii 

pun wadirsbanl aapitaimin 

' ba guzaalitan Bapiiitauuf 

badii aillil. — Mia 

bad puiijanyak rawad. — Aali ziik 



Zaratlioalaru 

Zartobaalit 

Zartosltt 



upa 

madam 

bar 



jan ba ji£e rawad. — 

duiuisaiti 
di'ib.1rad 
daivad 



Az (In 



Daroklm! , 

Duroj 

Daruj 



,iya 



apakliidri cbiyil lifmabiyo 
miu upakbtar iiima 
az btraf-i-awltklitar 



kilirapa 
karap 

(jurat 

•lariwijae 

daraDi 

al'sliau 



ingitiu 
iraug 

ganda 



farsamiish 
paiiaj j.-iiiu 
faraz-izanu 



niyat zuizdeshtaish 
cliagfn bujatam 
cliun gunuligiirtar 



apazdiiiaudu 
awaj kuu 
biz kun 

Miarfnslitari 

kliarpastar 

kliarustar. 
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GAjardll translation of the above; from the same book : — 

Arth. Puchhiyrtn Zartostc Urmazdne, c {Jrmazd Minui aurdhi 
Karnfir, nnc ostakhfmwand diiniya nA paida karniir, ane ashii ; 
kihwarc tc mucla adamt <ipar te Duroj Nasash daurc ? Jawab 
didlio (Jrmazd kf shitdb mod pachhc e sapctrndn Zartnsht ki je 
miijdaiasnt din nu ildaini gnzarc, anc tchnu jirt baland kdlbtid 
mdhdn tin nisarc ki shitdb tchcj waqt man, tena kalbtid upar tc 
jago man, te Daroj Nasash tc kalbtid tipar dartre. Yanc, je 
ndami gtizarc tchenti jiti tchcnd kalbtid miiliati t.,hi nikale, shitdb 
tchcj waqt tehcj jago mdn, tchcnd kalbtid tipar Duroj Nasash baisc 
awakhtar ni taraf t.hi g.hand.hdto mdk.hani stirate tire ; ane tehcna 
got,han dgal unc pach.hwdri gdnd ; une bcshumdr daram, yanc, 
ch.hdnt g.hani chandala ni misdle tehend tan tipar ch.hant ckck anc 
b.herwali anc tc g.hand.hdto ure kharafstar ni misal no rim ni 
b.harclo g,hanoj rinian. 

Translai ' in. 

" Zarttisht asked Urmazd, ' O Urmazd, m kcr of the sky, creator 
of the world and heaven, when docs the Da. 4 Nasash (Evil Spirit,) 
attack the dead man ?' 

" Urmazd answered, ' Immediately after the death of one profess- 
ing the Mdjdaidsni faith, — the religion of Sapitaman Zarttisht, life 
having gone forth from the body, then quickly, at the very moment, 
and upon the spot, the Daroj Nasash flies upon that corpse' 

" That is, when a man dies, and his soul quits his body, in the 
instant and on the spot, the Daroj Nasash quickly alights upon the 
corpse, coming in the form of a carrion fly from the quarter of the 
North, and sitting about the kuce and anus. Then the body must 
be lavigated with copious and innumerable sprinklings, that that 
carrion fly may depart filled with corruption and matter." 

Here is a passage from a letter written at the beginning of the 
last century, by the Pdrsis of Kirmtin to tnc Tarsi communities' of 
Surat, Broach, and Nowsari, which is of some curiosity, as expla- 
natory of customs connected with their religious observances in the 
disposal of their dead. 

****«« Touching what you write concerning that praise- 
worthy and exalted work, the noble tomb, which he of the good 
faith, whose dwelling is Paradise, whose soul is in heaven, — 
Nhdndb.hai, son of Ptinjiya, founded, at a time, as the event proved, 
when he did not expect to behold its completion, for Nhanab.hai 
died before the tomb was finished, leaving a will in which he directed 
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that his remains should be deposited in the noble tomb when ready 
to receive them. That upon the death of Nhanab.hai, the Dasturs 
and elders of your country assembled together, consulted and re- 
solved that the corpse of Nhiuiab.hai should be conveyed to an old 
tomb, and there placed, with a slab of stone below it and another 
above, and this was done accordingly. That two months after this 
disposition of the remains, they were removed and deposited in the 

new tomb. And that, thereupon, stood forward and 

denounced this removal as an act contrary to our religion. 

" Now, be it known to you, that the Zand and books of the Good 
Faith declare, if a corpse be placed in a clean spot, where are not 
the remains of another body, slabs of stone being put below and 
above it, having been borne thither, dressed in grave-clothes, by two 

men of the Good Faith \f *^— •* f^-^^-!)^ Ua-jI ,1^ 

' baw:ij-i-awasta wa sag-did," with ' recitation of the Awasta and Dog- 
gaze ;' this is certainly allowable, proper, and right." ***** 

The " Sag-did," that is, dog-gaze, is the ceremony of bringing a 
'dog to look upon the dead body ; for, according to some supersti- 
tious notions of the lYirsis, evil spirits are driven away by the pre- 
sence of the dog, and the fate of the deceased's soul may be, they 
think, guessed at, by the manner in which he regards the corpse. 
This usage they do not willingly make known; the term j^^oCm 
therefore, instead of being thus written, in the text, is, as here 
shown, concealed from the vulgar eye under the veil of Zand 
letters. 

The book of MulHi Firoz also contains extracts from the first 
Kartlii of the Yajisni. — The Zand text is accompanied by a Pahlavi 
version, not procurable by Anquetil du Perron, as M. Durnouf in- 
forms us, regretting the want of it. The former is rewritten in 
Gujarati characters, and literal and idiomatic translations, in that 
language, are added ; they are made, apparently, from the Sanskrit 
of Niriosang.h, and the version of this Mobid is also sometimes 
given. The Pahlavi is not underlined in Persian letters, as in the 
extract from the Vendidad, but it will, on reference, appear in the 
place it occupies in the Kitub-i-Awizhah Din*. 

On M. Burnouf 's researches into the origin and meaning of the 
Mobid's name Niriosang.h. .it may be remarked, that Narsing.h, 
like others taken from their mythology, such as Krishn, Kali, Durga, 

* This book and oilier papers, from which (Iicbc extracts bnve been innuV, me- 
llow in the Library at the India House. 
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R Am, &c, is a common proper name among the Hindus ; in 
Gujarat, it. is usually abbreviated to Narsi. But what is more to 
our purpose, as accounting for finding a Mobid under such an ap- 
pellation, the Parsis of the present day, following the practice of 
their immediate forefathers, freely adopt Hindu proper names, 
having significant meanings ; hence, in almost every family wc 
meet with Jiwan-ji, Krtnwar-ji, ]>,han-ji, Mimik-ji, and the like. 

The extract from the Yajisni that follows, is the same given by 
M. Burnouf, at pages 1GT> and 1 46, of " Commentaire sur le Yacna." 
It has been put into Roman letters ' . rough the assistance of the 
Gujarati transcription before-mentioned. The Sanskrit is from M. 
Burnouf s work, and compared with a MS. of a few pages, con- 
taining, with the Zand text, a Pahlavi version, the Sanskrit of 
Niriosang.h, and its translation into old Gujarati. The Gujarati 
given below, is from the Kitdb-i-Awizhah Din. 



z. 


Niwfitaicmi liaanknirirai <Iat,hoso Ulionimazdao 




malm gyaninam 


s. 


Niniantriyanii samp (Iran elm karomi dataram Swaminam 


G. 


Notriin tlcun clijlicun taniam karun cli,licun dadar Urmazd 


Z. 


Ri'watit kliarinan<r,1iatu mazistalifclia 


s. 


Sudd,liiiiiant.ram Srimaiitram maliattaram cha kila 


0. 


Niir-b,liarelo jalkal-b,barclo moto sariro 



Z. Walimtalitrlia sarfatnliiclia 

S. Vapii.sliautkrislilarain elm im'ilyclt m'tiiriratarain clia tlnniiicii 

G. Mule karig,liano uiicliti cli,lic g,liano saro cli,hc jowi man 

Z. Kliaroelidistalifclta- kliaril,lnviliistalifclia 

S. giir.liatarain clia ka>yanyiiyai blid, liilamam gayanitamam 

G. g,liano d,haro insiif no kam man B>' ia1 "' bud,lif no guijfiuf 

'/.. Ilukiripntitimfclia 

S. 8iik.ilcwartain.ini clia kilasya anganin anyonya anuriipataraini 

G. Atiso saro sari no 

Z. Asail npamitiiiilifclin 

S. prtnylit pr.iil,li!intaniani clia fsadacliarat kila llurimmazdSt yadd,liapu punjen- 

taniiialiattaralil 

G. pun no g,liano moto 

Z. Ili'iilaiinanii 

S. liltam gayrtni kila sadyapargnyanf 

G. rudn gniyan no 

Z. wiiji'iri'i rafanng,liu 

S. k,li(cli cli,liananad( kila aparan ali,lifpistataren annnden kurute 

G. Icli,lia mi kltwaliish nc anmidini samasUui ni 
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Z. Iu n& dada fu tataa 

S. Yo BSindn dadau yo d,lidtyamaa tanubibam 

G. Ki dpanc paidd kid,lia ki d,liaridutaii 

Z. hi tot,linii iu m(n(u sapiauttitimu 

S. jail prityapalayat yo addaslryob.hyo brihattaruh 

G. je pdlndr ki niinu t,hf buzurg g,haiio 

Z. Niwfdaicmi Iiadnkairimi 

S. Nimantriydmi Ranipiiranydmi 

G. Nolruii dcun cli, lieun sainpuran karun cli,hc,uii 

Z. * Wag,hewauenianag,he 

S. Gwaliman ndmanam amaram gawam paahunom patim 

G. Ualiman Aniisdspand no 

Z. UsliaiwaliisliUi 

S. Asliwaliist n. u. agnindin patim 

G. Ardebihislit Amisaspand nc 

Z. Kbasat,liardiwairiydi 

S. Sliaharewar n. u. sapta djiatunam patim 

G. Sliaharewar umiadspain' :io 

Z. Sapiantaiyarinaiti 

S. Spiuddrmad n. u. Ptit,hw{ patim 

G. Sapiudarmad Amiadspand lie 

Z. Hauruadbiyu 

S. Uwidad n. u. npam patim 

G. Khiirdad Amisaspand no 

Z. Amiritadhiyu 

S. Amirdad n. u. banspatfnam patim 

G. Aiuardad Auiisdspand no 

Z. Giiislitashnu giushurunai 

S. Gustanuni goratmaiiam 

G. Gosfiuidouantan ne gosfando no rawano ne 

Z. A,tlinrai Alioraimazdai 

S. Agiiim Iloriinniiudasya 

G. Atasli ne Urmazd na 

Z. Iaitiistiniai 

S. Samagaiitritdmarn amarib,liyo gurub,liyah cliinhoyato 

G. g,bano poclialo 

Z. inisaiiam 

S. asiina dil,lii praplo stab parlokashya ill lokasliya cba 

(J. malolo c)i,1io 

Z. sapiatauram 

S. angdro jyotisclia 

U. amargward amisaspand. 

* This word, and tboso which follow in the Zand, appear to bo barbaieun inven- 
tions to disguise well-known proper names. 
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Literal translation of the Giijardli. 

" I give invitation, I make complete (invocation to) the just 
Urmazd, full of light, full of splendour, great in form, in origin 
most high, excellent to behold, for many days in works of justice ; 
very wine, very intelligent, of pure body, most virtuous and wise, 
accomplishing happily desires and wishes; self created; the pre- 
server ; greatest and most venerable in heaven. 

" I invite, I make perfect (invocation) to the Amisaspands Dah- 
inan, (from the Sanskrit,) lord of cows and beasts. Ardcbihisht, lord 
of fire. Shaharewar, lord of the seven minerals. Sapindarmad, lord 
of the earth. Khdrd.'td, lord of the water. Amardad, lord of trees 
and foliage. Giistanam, (from the Gojaru» ; ) guardian of sheep and 
flocks. The fire Urmazd, the most peneti. t\:g and influential of the 
Amisaspands." 

From the Vispard, — Zand text, Pahlavi version, Persian transla- 
tion ; from the Kitab-i-Awizhah Din. 



Z. Niwfilnicmi 


liaankairfmi 


Jlai(l!usliim:ilif 


wiisataru 


Fall. Nawiiliiiam 


wankardfiiain 


Ni'dioslialiam 


wastar 


P. Bakhwanam 


taitiiiin ktiuam 


Midioshaliam 


parrarish 


Z. diUaniclii 


nslini'tm'i 


ashahi 


rat,hawii 


Tall, rtrullislii 


nliloli 


nldai'sli 


rad dfn 


P. Jib nndiiriinf 


aslio 


ashwijf 


huztirg nmlar 




Translation. 





" I call upon, I perfect (invocation to) Midiosham, (one of the 
Ghumbars,) preserver of water, splendid, pure, and great". 



From the " Din-Kard." — The Fcr.' •; n translations by the late 
Mulld Firoz and a Dastfir of Surat. 

By Mlilld Fink. 



Pah. 
Per. 


Madam 
Bar 


kana 
liar 


habst 
ball 


angrixlildah raiislian i mill lidrt 
liamm rawisli raiialianf az agliitK 


Pali. 
Per. 


radshan 
rauslian 


zak 
an 


Iii'iii 
aglili! 


punnislian wajar 
pursish j.iwab 


dalifuud 
pad.ihah 


Tali. 
Per. 


buzand 
eazan-ar 


Kaf 
Ka( 


Waslitiisp 
Glishtasp 


pant kfntd bun 
nawisht agliiSz 


bun 
aglidz 


Pall. 
Per. 


u gnnj 
6 ganj-i- 


Saspfgan 
Sasplgiin 


ospard pazhfa 
sipurd na<jl 


paslifzkflia' 
sakjitalt 
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Tali, 
l'cr. 

Tali. 
Per- 

l'ah. 
l'cr. 

Tali. 
Per. 

Pali. 
Ter. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Tali. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Pah. 
Per. 

Tall. 
Per. 



nastardan 

giistardaii 

u dazh 
u ijila 

aglflii 
again' (did) 



parmiid 
farmud 

napiaht 
uawisht 



mm 

az 

shadunid 
tiristad 



zak 4hir 

An pas 

tamamnich 
auja 



pazhin 
liaql 

dial) tan 

ddshtan 



Din wazand 
Andar gazawl 



nvm 
az 



u Iran 
li Iran 

napishtau 
nawishtau 

u padiiam 
u dast — i — 

hazwdn 

Ziibin 

Ahir 
Fas 



situn din 
similar din 



u sojtslian 
u sokht 

Arumayau 
Rumiyan 



inarah 
rahzan 

kliodiii 
khodai 

zak 
an 

mad 

rasid 



ili'ish kailmaii 
bad — klilru 



Arat'id 

Sikuudar 



mad 

rusud 

pun 

ha 

apasli 

II Zli 



zak 
an 



pun 
ha 



dazh 

<jila 



gnnj Saspigan 

gunj-i Saspigan 



uilf 
fin 



VudiKSi 
YuniSui 



wnjarad pun agihi 

guzarish kard ha ligalii 



peshim gupt . 

pvshiugau guft . 



linn 

az 



wazand 
guzantl 



washupshan 

khorab uhudah 



mm 

nz 



liili 
an 



diniydu 
diniyilii 



ganj 
ganj 



kishnar 

kishwar 



mad 

rusid 



Atiirfarobag 

Adarfarobiig 



Farukhzddin 
FurukliziidiSn 



huparwad 
nek diina 

lutdiiiiyan 
lickdiiiiydn 



Tazikau 
Ttiziyon 

A'tuubiid 
A'darblid 

peshpfi 
peuhwA 



zak 

an 



nun 
a/. 



pazhin 

lKlljl 

Pirangi 
Firangi 



kastiha 

koluimid 

rokliiir 
biz 



Pirangi 
Firangi 

u liaini 
u hania 



jiiitkiintan 
fiwurdan 

din 
din 



dill 
audar 



liakfrslmn 

nigdh 



jinunid 
bud 

dinln 

diiiau 

nuddzshau 
anddkht 



nu npzar 
nau ufzar 



zish 

iuni 



awnstak 
nwastd 



anjiishida' pairawi 

liarain rawish pairawi 



zand 
Zand 

miu 

az 



Puriyudkcshan 
Puriyudkcshau 



buba 
biib 

u shapir 
u bill 



gobaliau 
guftah 



zak 
an 



pun 
ba 



Bhagupt 
shaguft 



Aram 
Aram 



bard 
ncki 

Zand 
zand 



rakhar 
hiz 



kard 
kard 



Zartuhuaht 
Zartusht 



By the Dastur. 



Pah. Farja 
Per. Tainam 



fud 
shud 



pun 
ba 



Bluim 

darud 



u bhlidiyi 
A ehadi 



wa rltmashaii 
wa riiinuliaiii 
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Pah. 
Per. 


din 
andar 


yaum-e-Anhuma' 
roz-i-Urmazd 


min binS Sapandumad 
az m£h-i-Sapandumad 


Shanat 
Sal 


Pah. 
Per. 


865 ahir 
865 bad 


min shanat-i-rfir bih 
az Sal-i man alii 


Yakhand Malikan 
Yazdijird Malikan 


Pah. 

Per.! 


Malikai 
Malikai 


Shatanyaran 
Shaharyaran 


nawishtah 
nawishtah 


hum ra 
ham man 


dm 
din 


Pah. 
Per. 


bandah 
bandah 


Shatanyar 
Shaharyar 


Yardashari 
Ardshir bin 


Irichi Rfistami 
Irich-bin Rustam-bin- 


Pah. 
Per. 


Irichf 
Irich-bin 


Kubad 
Kubad 


franshi 

Iranshah 


nawishtah 
nawishtah 


humam 
ham 


Pah. 
Per. 


fanaj 
pesh 


shabkud. Guman daftar 
guzasht. in dnftar 


pazhin 
naql 


min 
az 


P»h. 
Per. 


daftari 
daftar-i— 


Sapandfhid 
Sapandihad 


kanad 

kardah 


humam. 
am. 





From the " Dasatir," p. 222, et seq., original Text and Transla- 
tion as printed. 



O. 
Per. 



Fa 
Ba 



Sam— -i- 
nam — i- 



Mazdam, 
Yazdan, 



O. pal arjum 

Per. pas — i — tti 

O. hurmm 

Per. nakhustfin 



Simkandash 

Sikandar 



hi 
ai 

haikar 
chamr 



farjfshwar 

wakhshwar 



hawad 
shawad 



Sarsad 
Sasan 



wakhshwar 
paighambar 



hayad 
ayad 



Hartaband 
Zartiisht 

ofir 
o pas 

u kirtas-i-tamk£ 
u namah-i-turi 



O. 

Per. hamsirazf 

O. farpud-i-Nashab 

Per. ptir-i-Dardb 

O fardishwari 

Per. padshahi 



nidah furunad.- 

raiishan sazad.- 



wa 
wa 



O. 
Per. 

O. 
Per. 

O. 
Per. 



fiizur 
buzurg 

ad 

ast 

Amar 
Agar 



fa 

ba 



Abad ka 

Abadra 

putfar 
bisiyar 



Mazdam 
Yazdan 

jashwarf 
jahangiri 

yo 
ki 

sliSlishwari 
danishwari 



Hi Simkandash 
Ai Sikandar 

arjumka' 
tfira 

fartakht, 
bardasht, 



fa 
ba 

zandim 
ain-i- 



f uzurdarfm-i-farj ish waran 
buzfiigtarin-i-paighambaran 



farochiz 
ashkara' 



kum 
kun 



O. tazarah 
Per. azari 



haz 
az 

rasmidah 

rasidah 



harmud-i-tam 
lashkar-i-tu 

yatush 
patit 



pam 
bar 



harasnam-i-Hiras 
nekan-i-Iran 



wun 

kun 



wa 
wa 



hisham 

ishan 



ka 
ra 



0. 4 arsid wardan wahar la haz 

Per. khushniid gardan war na az 



arjum 
tu 



purnam. 
pursam. 
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Sing. 



Phi. 



Sing. 



Plu. 



ELEMENTS OF PAHLAVI GRAMMAR. 



PEHSONAL PHONOUNS. 



J'ahlaoS. 






Persian. 


English. 


Ra or Awam. 






Muu. 


I. 


Rak or Awat. 






Tu 


Thou. 


Warmun. 






U 


Ho. 


Ruuiuii 






Mii 


We. 


Rakiitu 






Sliuma 


Yo. 


Guinishan 






Ishan 


They. 






Relatives. 




Dak or Zak. 






An. 


That. 


Dakan or Zakan. 






Anha. 


Those. 


Guman 






r... 


This. 


G umanau. 






Inao. 


These. 




Reciprocal 


Pronouns. 




A wain' wapshanian. 




Man khud. 


I, myself. 


Rak wapshamau. 






Tu khud. 


Thou, thyself. 


Warmun wapshanian. 




U khud. 


He, his self. 


Ri'imun wapshanian. 




Ma khud. 


Wo, ourselves. 


Rakiiiii wapshaiiian. 




Shum£ klu'idi 


Ye, yourselves. 


G uiuishau wapsh jniaii. 




Isliiii khud. 


They, themselves. 



verb. Infinitive. 
Januiunatan or Januiuratau. Guflan. 



To speak. 





Preterite. 




Awam jamniinfd. 
Awat jamiium'd. 
Vanillin jaimiunfd. 


Guftain. 

Guftf. 

Gufl. 


I spake. 
Thou speakest. 
He spake. 


Ruuiuii jamuunld. 
Rakuui jtiuinuiiid. 
G liuiislian jamuunid. 


Guft ini. 
Shuma guftfd. 
IshAu guftand. 

Future. 


We spake. 
Ye spake. 
They spake. 


Awam janiuunishid. 
Awat janiiiuiiishsu. 
Warmun jamniiii'ahfd. 


lChwaham guft. 
Khwahf guft. 
Kliwahad guft. 


I will sjieak. 
Thou will speak. 
He will speak. 


Riimiin jamiiunishfd. 
Raktim jamiiunishid, 
Gumishan jumnunishul 


Khwahim guft. 
Khwahid guft. 
1 Khwiihand guft. 


We will speak. 
Ye will speak. 
They will speak, 



Sing. 



Plu. 



Sing. 



Phi. 



1 This word in its form and import has every appearance of being takeu from 
the Hindi Apan — Apas. 
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Imperative. 



Pnhlavt 


Persian. 


English. 


Janinun. 


Bagd. 


Speak thou. 


Jamndnid. 


JJaguyld. 


Speak yc. 


j4' jamndnid 


Naguyad. 


Lot him not speak. 


La jamniinand. 


Nagdyand. 


Let them not speak. 


A warn la jamndn. 


Nngdyam. 


Let me not speak. 


Htimuii la jamndn. 


Nagdyfin. 


Let us not speak. 



The modern P&rsis are not behind their ancestors in» the desire 
to mystify, or to interpolate a date, wh e they find an opportunity. 
For instance, there is a copy of the Vcinidad in the Library at the 
India House, one of the books collected by Mr. Guise, surgeon at 
Surat, which both from the state of the writing aud the effect* of 
the ink on the paper is manifestly a MS. of some antiquity ; it is 
incomplete, and at the bottom of the last page there is added in 
Zand and Persian characters, the letters fresh, and quite distinct 
from those of the text, " Six hundred and fifty-two," a date corres- 
ponding with a.d. 1282. This date is also referred to in a Gujaruti 
note at the beginning of the book, but it is evident it cannot be that 
of the actual time at which the book was written, probably between 
two and three hundred years ago. In the catalogue of Guise's 
books the dutc, by mistake, is made 1 25 of Yazdijird. 

. The period of the arrival of the lVirsfs in India is involved in 
doubt and obscurity. According to the traditions of this event, as 
they would appear to be preserved in their only historical work 
extant, a short poem named " Qissa-i-Sanjan," written about a. d. 
1 600, some Persian families in the reign of Khusru Parwez, warned 
by a prophecy of approaching evil, retired to the mountains of 
Khorassan, it is said, forty-nine years before the era of Yazdijird. 
There is, however, an error here, for Khusru Parwez began his reign 
A. d. 591, or only forty-one years before the accession of Yazdijird 
in 032. These families and their descendants, the story goes on to 
say, continued in Khorassan for a hundred years, and then quitted 
the country for the island of Ormaz, where they sojourned fifteen 

1 The la here is clearly the Arabic negative. 

1 The ink of this MS., unlike that coinm- ..'._ used in the East, a preparation 
of lamp-black, appears to contain some cow. db g substances; the letters in the 
middle of the pago in sercral places having eaten thro s v and destroyed the paper. 
The writing is unaffected by the application of raoistui which would efface letters 
written with the common Indian inks. 
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years, and then sailed to Diu on the coast of Gujarat, whence, after a 
residence of nineteen years they passed over to Saujan (St. John's), 
a place on the continent of India, south of Daman. 

The following is an amusing example of their love of effect, 
where they thought something magnificent and high-sounding was 
attainable. Since the division among the Parsis of India, which 
arose nearly a century ago on the subject of computing their year, — 
the era ofYazdijird — distinguishing names between the parties have 
been introduced. This era, known at the time in Persia by the 
name of " Sal-i-qadim," was found to differ from that observed by 
the Indian P;'irs(s by one month, commencing just thirty days 
earlier according to the names of the months, than the Indo- Persian 
year. A Parsi had been deputed to Persia to inquire into the 
matter ; he was a churigar, or bracelet-maker, and appears to have 
seen reason for following the custom of Persia ; on a small number 
of the community adopting his opinion, and resolving to correct 
their year and bring it to the Persian standard, it received the 
name of its introducer's business, and was called Churigar, as well 
as S&l-i-qadtm, and its observers Chiirigariyans and Qadimfs. The 
great mass of the Parsi population, however, adhered to the existing 
era, and thenceforward took the names of Rasami y (in and Shaharsdiyan 
from their year, which was denominated llasami, " customary," 
and Shahar-sai, or "city-likeV' "common;" and these names con- 
tinue to prevail among this people, to their separation in many things 
of social and religious observances and duties. 

During another dispute which began some years ago among the 
Parsis of India regarding the observance of the Kabisa, or inter- 
calary month, and is not ended yet, some one proposed to substitute 
for the word " Shahar-sai" with its Gujarat i aflix, as a corrected 
reading, Shahanshahi, and thus convert the vulgar into the imperial 
year, and simple citizens into kings of kings. The thing was con- 
sidered a joke, and laughed at by the Qadirnis and their leader Mul- 
ld-Fir<5z, as passing the reception of the most ignorant; nevertheless 
the absurd change has been adopted, and among others by the 
Editor of a lithographed version of the Vendidad, a copy of which 
was presented to the Asiatic Society ; departing from the hitherto 
unvaried usage, he dates the dedication of his book on " the 1 st day 
of the 5th month of the Shahanshahi year 1200," instead of writing 
1st Shaharewar, 1200 Shaharsai or llasami. But this is surpassed 
by a writer on the Kabisa question, who, professing to follow the 
authority of the " Qissa-i-Sanjan," (innocent, I am bound to add, of 
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the egregious anachronism), gravely informs his Tarsi readers, that 
it was the persecution of the Portuguese which compelled their 
ancestors to quit Diu, an event, we have seen, that occurred about 
the year of grace 7 1 7. 



I now give further extracts from the Din-kard, which will serve 
as specimens of Pahlavi, compared, as a language, with Persian. 



Fall. Jamm'iiiand 
Per. Goynnd 



sigh 
ki 



mm 

az 



farahankali naddk 
ilm-i-nek 



dkhirde 
khird-i 



Pali, naddk 

Per. nek 

rail, naddk 

Tcr. nek 

Pali, nnduk 

Per. nek 

Pali, fariirdn 

Per. rast 

Pah. mln . 

Per. az 



janiindl, wa, mill Icliinle naddk khdf 

yaftah ahawad ; wa az kjiird-i-nnk khd-i 



jandnfd ; min khdf 
hasil ayad; az khd-i 

jandnfd ; wa 

paida shawad ; wa 

jandnfd ; 
gardad ; 

gfhan 
jalian 



nadiik 
l«ek 



kliem 

kliwaliish-i- 



min k'.iim nadiik kanslinn 

az kliwiiliisli-i-nek kirdar-i— 



pun 
waz 



Tali. Janindnand 

l'er. Goyand 

Pali, manddmn, 

Per. eliiz 

Pall. kliodiiiya, 

Per. klmdai, 



bah 
dur 

agh 
ki 



kanshan farardn 
kirdar-i-rast 

kud jiindnfd. 

kardah bashad. 



analiutaii 
marduman 



Daroj 
Deo Duroj 



liaft 
liaft 



pahaliiiii. 

Iialaud ant. 

pattiklinhaiya, 
padshahf, 



Tall. JIdsrubiya ana 
Per. Nck-suklmf in 



IldsrdbiyS, 
Nek-miklmf, 

ddnftiyii, 
durusti, 

jandnfd 
bdd 



liilnliy.1, awadiya 

parhczagf, nekf, 



ad 
wa 

mdn 
ki 



shiiiaishan. 

sliinam. 

bastan 
qadim 



Pull, habit 
Per. rill 



madam 

bar 



Pali, lliluliya ana 

Per. Pnrliezagf (n 

Pall, wadundiyau. 

Per. kunad. 



mpfrtSn 
bill 

jiindnfd , 
bud 

Awailiya 
Neki 



Hb'naiHban 

>. ' lasaii 



aliayad 
aliayad 



jifadnid. 
darand. 



mdn 

ki 



ana 
in 



kan pa 
kirfali 



rtihnn 
baraf 



jiindnfd 
bud 



ra 
rdan 

mdn - 



Pali, dihislian xipfriin 

Per. dadan-i- ncksn 



nu 
wa 



arzanfgan 
Bazawaran 



wiidundiyan. 
kunad. 



Tali. Kliodaiya 
Per. Khoditi 

Pali, wadundfn 
Per. kardan 

VOL. IV. 



ana 
(n 

jasiinfd. 
darad. 



jiindnCd 
bud 



mun 
ki 



tun 
tan 



nun 
az 



Patdkbsbaiya 

Padshalif 



ana 
In 



winas 
bad 

jandnfd 
hud 
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Pali. 
Per. 


muii jasuiHshiiiih sipfran 
ki nigah ddsutun-i-nekdii 


uu kliarujasliuati 
wa Biizd uauiiidau 


aurfratdu 
baddu rd 


Pah. 
Per. 


wddundiu. Dunitiyd 
kuuad. Durusti 


and 
in 


januuid 
bud 


II1UU 

ki 


tun au 
tail wa 


Pali. 
Per. 


ruban khumli mill 
ruan-i-kliud az 


juil 
bad 


gauhar 
gauhar 


jiiidai 
judai 


rutainau, 
kuuad, 


Pali. 
Per. 


nnpaslimau, ham 
lev khesh-i- ham 


gaiihar 
gauhar 


ham 
ham 


jiUunid. 
darail. .' 


Shinaishau 
Shiodsi 


Pali. 
Per. 


and janiinfd mun 
fr bud ki 


piiu 
ba 


nadukiya 
ueki 


mad jaghniinunid 
raaidah bisliad. 



An examination of the above and foregoing extracts will render 
the following opinion and conclusions of the Baron de Sacy, at 
least, questionable ; they appear to be founded on Parsi tradition, 
unsupported, so far as I know, by authentic history. ■ 

" La traduction Pahlevie du livre de Calila a cu le sort de tout 
cc qui constituent la littcraturc Persane, au temps dc la dynastic des 
Sassanides. Elle fut detruite en grande partic lors de la conqufcte 
de la Perse pur les Arabcs, et sacrifice au zele aveugle des premiers 
Mussulmans; et le peu qui cchapa alors a la destruction, tomba 
dans 1'oubli et disparut lorsquc la langue Pahlevie fut remplacce par 
l'Arabe et le Parsi." — Calila wa Dirmia, Mdm. Uistoriquo, p. 10. 

Pure Persian, there can be little doubt, like the Arabic, in those 
countries where the latter prevailed, was spoken and existed as the 
national language throughout all Persia, for centuries before the 
Mohammedan conquest. Not a word of this language, it is pro- 
bable, was lost at the time (a. d. 1 ,000,) when Firdaiisi flourished, 
whose immortal poem bears ample testimony of its richness and 
beauty ; nor is there reason to suppose that any other tongue was 
spoken in the courts of the Sassauides. 

The Kalela wa Damna, was translated into Arabic by Abdullah 
bin Al Muqafla; he died a. n. 137, a. d. 755, and the language 
of the original, used by him, is said to have been Pahlavi ; but this 
must be understood as referring to the same meaning of the word 
as that which Firdausi applies to it; namely, " liiistim," old Per- 
sian, and not what is now called Pahlavi by the Parsis. See Far- 
hang-i-Jahiingiri, word " Pahalwiini," " Pahlawi." 

" Agar pahnlwani na danf zabau 

" Uatdzi til Arwandrd Dajla khwdu." 

" Zanui': gasht dast-i-fasdhat qavf 
" Biuardi'.khtaiii daftar-i-PnhlavI." 
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Firdausi having stated that tc him the " Pahlavi" owes the 
graces of eloquent composition and vigorous style, on closing his 
work, names the improved language " Parsi," a name appropriate 
to the modern language of Persia, — whether taking Arabic vocables 
with a sparing hand or more largely, — from that day to this. 

" Ilium ranj Imrilam <lar (n ail-i-sf, 
" A jam ziitilali knrdiuil lia fn I'lirai." 

This goes far, I think, to prove that Pahalwam, or l'ahlavi, is 
only another name for the Zaban-1-bastan, used, we may he allowed 
to conclude, to distinguish the ancient tongue from the modem 
language of Persia, which, without structural change, was then be- 
ginning to receive the copious accession of Arabic that has since 
flowed into it ; enriching the language of the country by intermix- 
ture with that of its conquerors, instead of superseding or destroy- 
ing it. A natural result, and, as a fact, it is strongly opposed 
to the hypothesis of the Baron de Sacy, touching the fate of the 
supposed Pahlavf, or the language of the religious books of the 
Parsis. 

This paper is closed with a translation l -.,%•» Zand, by the Surat 
Dasti'ir, of the fragment of old Persian, pu .ished by Sir William 
Jones;' and an observation the value of which may be tested by 
reference to Kennedy's work (quoted before), whence, indeed, it is 
drawn. 

If, as it is said, the succession of languages in Persia was Zand, 
Pahlavi, and Persian, is it not more than singular that the two first 
should be totally unlike each other, and, that more pure Persian 
words should be found in Zand than in Pahlavi, which it immedi- 
ately succeeded ? May I be permitted to add, what appears far from 
improbable ; that the Sanskrit supplied the frame- work upon which 
Zand has been constructed ; whilst it is evident that, in the forma- 
tion of Pahlavi, it is from the Arabic that assistance has been sought 
and applied, but following, particularly in the infinitive, the form of 
the Persian verb. 



z. 


] India 


)>itnrnni wa 


mntaram 


Cnli. 


fo jiiliiram 


Wit 


Y. 


Az 


piil ti 


mail 


clii 


Id piil 


u 


7,. 


in.-il mm 


ulilislmfitli 


liawili 


akuraun 


waliislitam 


!i 6 id 


V. 


mail 


nakhuslintid 


hi.l 


linrgiz 


Iiiliislit 


na 


z. 


winiti ; 


jitti aso 


a-sliuiiim 


winasini 


Tvi'nfti ; niazislitanini 


r. 


vinid ; 


ba ji'iyi 


kirfali 


bizali 


vinid ; mihau 


ni 



1 "Vol. iv. p. 30C, 8to. edition. 

2 C 2 
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Z. |iiti urwantim iliiri'ti; knzislitanim |>iti liiclmd gdnam 

r. ba azarm lick lUriil ; kiliAn ri ha liccli gunuli 



Z. 
P. 

Z. 
P. 

7.. 
V. 

z. 
r. 

/.. 

r. 



ma zariti ; 
niayazdrid ; 

dutitn u 
clad u 

ilarili ; 
darid ; 



liubi»li&\vantain 
az khcsliavandi- 

wiiidiitim yo 
vindad-i- 



darigliusliim nangiiu 

(Urvish nnug 

diinm patim ayuta wuliu 

klidliti-i-yuUtii bill 



liaclu 
az 



(ristakliizim 
rUtiikhiz-i- 



tiinu 

tiUl 



pilHIIIUlll 
paSl'll 



ma dariti ; 
uiadarid ; 

kfirim 
kar 

HlllKt 

uiulcslmli 



immditi ; mawiita ko nslia tanum liawfselia duzliag,b(m 
mmiayid; mabada ki aslni tail khcsh rd duziklii 



kiri'ii, 
kunid 



va 
va 



ticliid 

(Inchi 



piti 

ba 



Z. ma parisinditi 
P. ma pasandid 



Z. arizffi 
P. kiiiiid 



aiba 
ba 



u 
va 

minium 
mauiu 



ma 
ma 



Iiawistim 
khcshtaii 

kiri'ti ; 
kunid ; 



yAniti aiba 

nasliuliud bu 



wispaeha 
Iiarcht 



piti 
ba 



kasttiiim 
kusau 

git,lu'ui 
giti 



III padirabi 

az atiih pazirali 



aiti. 
dyad. 



